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with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


A complete music offering, including a University Chorus and 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra. 


For departmental bulletins and complete summer session catalog, giving 
detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland —Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 
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OUR CHIEF CONCERNS WITH THE FUTURE 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
By JOSEPH MARR GWINN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WueEN President Boynton assigned me 
this duty and subject he did not advise how 
far in the future our concerns for the 
school building program should extend. 
The future is a long period and unknown. 

As we, in the light and under the educa- 
tional needs and demands of this good year, 
1929, survey the school buildings of so re- 
cent a date as 1910, we see how inadequate 
and ill-suited these buildings are for use in 
the operation of a program of education 
adapted to the requirements of to-day. 
When we take cognizance of all the rapid 
and tremendous changes affecting educa- 
tion that are overwhelming us now with 
promises of still greater epoch-making dis- 
eoveries both in the physical world and in 
the mental world, discoveries which will 
make the future even more unlike the pres- 
ent than to-day is unlike yesterday; when 
we read what the wisdom of to-day has to 
say about the stupidity of those who 
planned the schoolhouses of one or two 
decades ago, we might conclude that our 
chief concern with respect to the school- 
building programs of the future is that by 
that time we be quietly resting in some 
sound-proof urn so that our ashes be not 
disturbed by what the makers of school- 


building programs in 1950 will have to say 
about the criminal ignorance of school su- 
perintendents and school architects in 1929. 
If the dead past should bury its dead per- 
haps we should permit the unborn future 
to make its own school-building programs 
undisturbed by ancient and antiquated 
ideas and practices. 

During the past several years there have 
been numerous school-building surveys and 
a large output of literature on the subject 
of school buildings. A survey of these sur- 
veys and a review of the literature impress 
one with the similarity as well as with the 
flagrancy of the errors and defects of the 
past school planning and with the need for 
facts and scientific methods as guides for 
future planning. The surveys reveal in 
practically all if not every instance that 
school buildings have not been built accord- 
ing to a program. Like Topsy, they just 
grew. The need of the hour, the push or 
pull of the politician, the plans of the past, 
the performance in neighboring school dis- 
tricts or other forces of opportunism, to- 
gether with a large absence of proper con- 
ception of the meaning and purposes of ed- 
ucation and future needs, have determined 
school buildings of the past. The surveys 
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reveal that buildings within what is called 
a school system have been located, planned 
and built with little regard for relation to 
other buildings, the purposes of education, 
future trends of population and ability of 
the people to pay. As typical I quote from 
a survey of one of the great cities, omitting 
names: ‘‘No building program has been de- 
veloped in X which prognosticates the need 
of X.’’ I conclude, therefore, that our first 
eoncern for future school-building pro- 
grams is that there be a program. School 
buildings should be provided, planned and 
erected according to a definitely formulated 
guiding policy, drawn in accordance with 
the best educational theory and practice, 
and calculated to meet the requirements of 
a progressive educational program suited 
to the present and yet capable of adjust- 
ment to future educational and population 
needs. 

Under that conception of education, 
which made the teacher an imparter of 
knowledge and the pupil a receiver of in- 
struction, a log might serve as a school- 
house. Under the present-day conception 
of education quite a different schoolhouse 
is required. No longer a log where a single 
pupil sits, receives and recites, but a build- 
ing with grounds and equipment, where 
children and teachers may live and move 
and have their being. It is a far ery from 
the log of Mark Hopkins to a modern school 
building, and yet universal education 
which is provided to-day is much more 
cheaply provided than it could be provided 
under the old log plan with one teacher for 
one pupil. Democracy’s demand for uni- 
versal education has been met through de- 
veloping a school plant where both quality 
and quantity in education are possible. 
Edueation costs more to-day than it used 
to cost because we have more of it, much 
more of it. Economy in future school- 
building programs is to be served through 
providing buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment adapted to the needs of a modern pro- 
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gram of education. A factory that turns 
out goods for which there is no market is 
an expensive factory. Better it were torn 
down and replaced by a factory of up-to- 
date type. 

In the organization of a building pro- 
gram it is fundamental that the form of or- 
ganization, the program of education and 
the objectives to be achieved by and for the 
children and adults attending the schools, 
and the methods and materials to be em- 
ployed in attaining these objects, be the de- 
termining factors. The educational ideal 
with its expression in a form of organiza- 
tion, and a method of operation is the lode- 
star for makers of school programs. 

One of the principal objective expres- 
sions of the educational ideal is found in 
the curriculum. It is imperative that the 
curriculum be the precursor of future 
building programs. Since the curriculum 
must respond to changes that will ever 
come it is evident that ways and means for 
intelligent and continuous curriculum con- 
struction and reconstruction must be pro- 
vided. 

The form of organization—how the pupils 
are to be grouped for administration, in- 
struction and learning—must also be de- 
cided before a building program can be 
made. What years are to be accommodated 
in the various classes of buildings? This is 
one of the most pressing problems of the 
present. Shall the tenth year be added to 
the junior high school and the lower two 
years of the college added to the upper two 
years of the present high school, is a ques- 
tion typical of the problem of organization 
now confronting us. Economic and educa- 
tional requirements will doubtless continue 
the group form of instruction, but demands 
for adjustments for individual needs will 
modify plans for grouping. Schemes for 
individualizing instruction in group organ- 
ization will continue to modify building 
plans and sizes. At present, in order to 
provide many levels for groupings, larger 
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schools are needed. It is to be hoped that 
this year’s report of the committee on ad- 
ministrative units may guide the future in 
its form of organization of schools. 

The list of the forees and facts that will 
influence future school-building programs 
is long. Economy is to be served through 
a proper recognition and balancing of these 
forces and facts. 

Economic pressure may force curtail- 
ment of the movement to expand the school 
downward to include part of what is now 
the pre-school period, upward to include 
the junior college and outward to include 
adult and extension education of various 
forms. It may force larger numbers to be 
taught by one teacher, thereby necessitat- 
ing classrooms, laboratories and shops of 
larger dimensions than are now approved ; 
it may foree the platoon and shift devices 
of operation to make two or three pupils 
receive education in the space where now 
one is educated and thereby reduce the 
number of school buildings required; it 
may force the continued use of antiquated 
and temporary buildings and in other ways 
greatly modify the form and extent of edu- 
cation in the future. 

From a direction almost opposite to the 
economic foree there are powerful social 
and psychological forces which would pro- 
vide an expansion of education downward, 
upward and outward. They would make 
the school assume new and additional re- 
sponsibilities once borne by the home, the 
church, vocation and by other, agencies 
which are of recent development and due 
to changes in the social and economic or- 
ders. The necessity under educational, 
social and economic pressure to provide for 
feeding school children at the school has 
greatly modified school-building plans. 
The cafeteria and the kitchen occupy much 
space and clamor for more. The crowding 
of people into cities forces an expansion of 
playgrounds, gymnasiums and recreation 
rooms, and the end is not yet. 
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From the fields of educational research, 
experimentation and philosophy there are 
many forces acting from all sorts of direc- 
tions. Some of these neutralize others; 
some support and some oppose the economic 
and social forces. Altogether they result in 
a variety of practices and theories which 
give little sure foundation for future build- 
ing. Some researches find that large classes 
give better educational results than small 
classes, whili some experimenters tell us 
that there must be individual instruction. 
If the first of these is right, then classrooms 
must be larger and fewer. If the latter is 
to be followed then classrooms would disap- 
pear. Some find that a unified course of 
study with one instructor is better for little 
children, while others adhere to a segmented 
curriculum with departmentalized instruc- 
tion under a number of teachers. If one of 
these views is followed the instruction 
rooms would be quite alike; if the other be 
followed the instruction rooms would be 
widely differentiated. 

Discoveries and inventions and their ap- 
plication to the structure and functions of 
society have modified, and will continue in- 
creasingly to modify, education and the 
means employed in its development. The 
electric train, the autobus and good roads, 
the airplane, the telephone, the radio and 
other means of rapid transportation and 
communication have greatly expanded the 
dimensions of neighborhoods, local com- 
munities and school districts. It is to be 
deplored that conservatism in education 
and the lack of social and economic televi- 
sion on the part of many have not per- 
mitted the one-room rural school to be re- 
placed to any considerable extent by a 
many-room school building in a much larger 
school district with a school four or five 
times distant in miles yet much closer in 
time, safety and comfort than the one-room 
school only one or two miles away. Prac- 
tically all other elements of economic and 
social living have been remade under the 
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influence of rapid, safe and comfortable 
transportation and communication. The 
farmer takes his eggs to market thirty miles 
away; the doctor calls on his patient forty 
miles away more quickly than he did six 
miles away in the day of the gig and mud 
road. I can not believe that the anach- 
ronism of the small school district ean much 
longer exist. Future building programs 
must be governed accordingly. 

Recently the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten and the university of the air are 
coming to us over shorter or longer wave- 
length and on the screen. Some we now 
call radio and visual education fanatics 
would have us almost believe that educa- 
tion by means of the radio may in the near 
future enable us to beat all the schoolhouses 
into loud speakers and silver sereens and 
compress a million school teachers into a 
half dozen broadcasters. Each day school- 
building plans and _ specifications are 
changed in order to adapt the building 
better to education under the influence of 


the radio, the moving picture and other 
inventions. 

Health with emphasis on physical devel- 
opment and well-being is a comparatively 


recent objective in education. The de- 
pendence of mental and moral growth upon 
the physical, and upon environment, has 
received increased recognition in recent 
years. These two have greatly influenced 
plans and recent programs for buildings. 
The school buildings of a few years back 
gave little heed to health, environment or 
the relations of the mental and moral to 
the physical. Because of the changed con- 
ceptions of education these older buildings 
are found quite defective by modern stand- 
ards. Means of rapid transportation in 
cities and development of industries and 
business areas have caused shifts in popu- 
lation resulting in leaving some school 
buildings empty and overcrowding others. 

A survey of the surveys of school build- 
ings warn against the following mistakes 
common in the past: 
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Shifts and trends of population not 
taken into account; sites too small; schools 
not properly spaced or related to one an- 
other; many rooms unhygienic and ill- 
suited to purpose for which they are used 
because of lack of light, ventilation, size, 
location and structure; combustible mate- 
rials used and improper planning with 
extreme fire and other hazards; inadequate 
storage accommodation ; building placed in 
improper environment of noise, dirt and 
traffic; accommodations lacking now re- 
quired in a modern program of education ; 
location, size of site, and form of building 
making additions impossible; gloomy and 
depressing, unadorned and with drab color- 
ing, narrow halls and squalid surroundings. 

The extent to which the present school 
plant is utilized should be ascertained. 
The mistake of erecting new buildings or 
adding to old ones when the existing plant 
is entirely adequate is often made. Akin 
to this error is that of making buildings 
with classrooms too large for ordinary use 
or with more rooms than can be utilized. 

A master’s thesis by Gardner W. Spring, 
written at the University of California, 
shows that in thirty-eight California high 
schools the median percentage of time that 
classrooms are occupied is 69.96. The 
range of percentage of time used runs down 
as low as 39.45 per cent. In terms of per 
cent. of student stations used the median 
is 43.56 per cent. and the lower range 30.71 
per cent. In terms of per cent. of stand- 
ard sittings used, that is, the number actu- 
ally using a room compared with the num- 
ber that could use it if the standard num- 
ber of seats for that size of room were in 
use, the median is 33.43 per cent. and the 
lower range 14.18 per cent. For the sake 
of economy a building should be as nearly 
100 per cent. utilized as possible. The 
figures quoted show a low degree of utiliza- 
tion of classrooms. This means that money 
was spent for rooms that are only partially 
used. A smaller number would have suf- 
ficed. 
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It is evident that there are many forces 
and conditions which must be taken into 
consideration in shaping school building 
and educational programs. Time has not 
permitted my mentioning more than a few 
of them. The almost impossible is de- 
manded of the schools. Dean William F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in his recently issued annual 
report has expressed the situation clearly 
and forcefully. The dean said, ‘‘One of 
the most perplexing of the problems arises 
from the simultaneous impact upon the 
schools of three popular demands—that 
pupils be accommodated in greater num- 
bers, that training of a better quality be 
offered and that there be greater economy 
in all public expenditures.”’ 

Education is met with the same demands 
as is commercial production—quantity pro- 
duction and quality improvement with cost 
reduction. These demands will have to be 


met by the makers of future school build- 
ing programs. The schools will respond to 


these demands and in doing so will doubt- 
less make changes in the grouping of stu- 
dents and the methods of teaching. There 
are numerous problems of organization, 
administration and method of teaching 
pressing for solution, or at least for more 
adequate expression in education. Shall 
the scheme of organization be 6-3-3, 6-3-3-2, 
4-4-4-4, 6-4-4 or 5-3-42 Shall there be less 
of book learning and more of activity? 
Shall there be individual instruction or 
larger classes? Shall the demands of econ- 
omy defeat those of democracy for an equal 
chance for all? Shall we pay as we go or 
borrow the money? It is evident that the 
future school building program is complex 
and difficult—a problem in the composition 
and resolution of many forces. 

Nothing short of a thoroughgoing, com- 
plete building survey can provide boards 
of education a satisfactory solution of the 
difficult problems. The survey must show 
the past, present and probable future distri- 
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bution of the school population, the ap- 
propriate locations and sizes of school sites 
and buildings. That a proper and ade- 
quate survey be made in preparation for 
building programs is certainly a chief 
concern. 

A large concern for future school build- 
ing programs is that a proper method of 
financing the building program be pro- 
vided. School buildings cost money and 
the taxpaying public is entitled to as light 
a burden as is consistent with supplying 
educational needs. 

There are three ways of paying for 
school buildings. The most common way is 
through bonds authorized by vote of the 
people and running for twenty to forty 
years. The second way, pay as you go, is 
to raise the tax rate high enough some year 
to provide the funds for the erection of a 
building. A third way, sometimes called 
the depreciation plan, is through an addi- 
tional tax each year for several years in 
advance of the year in which the building 
is to be erected; the yearly payments to 
be placed on interest which, with the accu- 
mulated payments and interest at the end 
of the given period, produce an amount 
sufficient to pay for the building. 

The actual tax cost, I refer to tax money 
only, of the same school building under 
these three methods is very different. As- 
suming twenty-year serial bonds at 5 per 
cent. and a twenty-year accumulative 
period at 5 per cent., the total tax cost 
of a $300,000 school building by the bond- 
ing plan is $481,454.60; by the pay as you 
go plan, $300,000, and by the depreciation 
plan, $181,454.60. 

The difference in the actual tax cost to 
the public between the plan of paying in 
advance and of paying afterwards is the 
cost of the building, $300,000. On the face 
of it, it is apparent that anticipating future 
needs by ten or twenty years, and accumu- 
lating year by year to the end of the period 
is by far the cheapest way to provide school- 
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houses. It is equally apparent that the 
most extravagant method of paying for 
school buildings is by bonding. 

The depreciation plan requires foresight 
of a type rarely found and a willingness to 
sacrifice the present for the future equally 
rarely found. There is also the danger 
that the accumulating funds will not be 
wisely and honestly handled. Rapidly 
growing communities have enough to do 
to care for their present needs. For these 
and other reasons the depreciation plan of 
financing school buildings, while less than 
half as expensive as bonding in actual 
taxes, is seldom used. It is desirable as the 
rates of growth of our districts approach 
the normal for the country that the neces- 
sary legislation should be enacted and the 
practise established of saving year by year 
in advance for capital school outlays. 

' Between the pay as you go and the bond- 
ing plan it is evident that the first is better 
adapted to school districts of such size that 
each year there is need for a new school 


building. The assessed value of such a 
district must be great enough to provide 
sufficient funds from a tax within the legal 
limits to erect a building or buildings as 


required by growth or replacement. The 
pay as you go plan, in order to avoid wide 
fluctuations in the tax rate, must be fol- 
lowed up year after year. To do this re- 
quires a board of education of business 
ability and continuity of purpose, and 
with absolute control over its school build- 
ing budget. 

It is usually very much easier to gain 
the consent of the people for a bond issue 
than for an immediate greatly increased 
tax rate. Consequently bonding is fre- 
quently the only means possible for pro- 
viding funds for school buildings. Dis- 
tricts with rapidly increasing school enrol- 
ment and districts with a small property 
assessment must resort to bonds because 
of their inability to secure a sufficient 
amount of money through current tax rates. 
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In the interest of economy districts should 
issue bonds only when it is impossible 
to provide the necessary school buildings 
through the depreciation or the pay as you 
go methods. 

The poet Burns says, ‘‘The best laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft a-gley.’’ 
So it is with school building programs. 
Boards of education and school superinten- 
dents with their experts may develop a 
perfect building program which will fail in 
whole or part when the people of the dis- 
trict through lack of understanding are 
opposed to it. It is essential that the peo- 
ple be informed and brought to the support 
of the building program. The program 
will run counter to local and selfish inter- 
ests of many of the taxpayers, and counter 
to the political interests of many a poli- 
tician. In almost any city there will be 
need for much expenditure of time and 
energy in educating the people of certain 
sections to the fact that educationally the 
city should be considered as one whole unit, 
and not an aggregate of competing neigh- 
borhoods. A sound educational program, 
a well-considered building program, an 
abundance of well-organized facts, with 
courage and perseverance, will win the 
way but with great difficulty. 

One of our chief concerns with the fu- 
ture school building programs is to edu- 
cate the people to the need and meaning 
of a modern program of education and the 
execution of a building program to make 
this type of education effective, and to 
save them from repeating the mistakes of 
the past. 

Economy in future school building pro- 
grams is not served through the continued 
use of old buildings ill suited to the pur- 
poses of education. It is economy in in- 
dustry to build modern factories to replace 
the obsolete old ones. It is more important 
that the modern school have a modern 
building and equipment. We are con- 
cerned that the educational ideal expressed 
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in the curriculum, method and form of 
organization of education has a full chance 
for expression in a proper school building. 
Economy in future school buildings is 
chiefly to be secured through wise and 
long-visioned planning. The population, 
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together with educational, social and eco- 
nomie conditions past, present and future, 
must be surveyed. All that goes to make a 
thorough, scientific and continuous school 
building survey is prerequisite to wise 
spending, which is our greatest economy. 


THE WORK OF THE ARTICULATION COMMISSION 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


By HERBERT S. WEET 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


THE purposes of this paper are to sketch 
the major fields in which this commission 
deems its work to lie; to review briefly what 
has been attempted up to the present time, 
and, finally, to indicate what the commis- 
sion proposes and hopes to accomplish dur- 
ing the next two years, at the close of which 
the second yearbook to be prepared by this 
commission will be presented. 

As this commission views its task there 
are three important fields with which it 
must concern itself. The first has to do 
with larger units of school organization such 
as the elementary school, the junior high 
school, the senior high school, the college 
and university, the teacher-training institu- 
tions and finally the unit for adult educa- 
tion. That we have not as yet solved all 
the problems of coordinating these larger 
administrative units is a proposition that 
will be accepted without serious debate. 
The second field of work involves the 
smaller units of school organization.such as 
the grades, or whatever other subdivisions 
may lie within any one of these larger ad- 
ministrative units. This field takes us at 
once into the whole subject of what is com- 
monly understood as promotion. And, 
finally, in the third field the commission 
hopes to press back to those conditions 
which surround the pupil in his journey 
from one point of transition to the next 
and which so largely determine the nature 


of the problem at the transition point itself. 
The very working conditions as regards the 
curriculum, or the size and varying abili- 
ties in any given classroom, for example, 
may be such as to defeat all other attempts 
at proper coordination. Each of these 
three fields will be commented upon in turn. 

The presentation of the work in this first 
field, that deals with the larger administra- 
tive units, may well begin with a contrast. 
First of all we shall try to see conditions 
at the beginning of our educational jour- 
ney in this country as they are set forth by 
Dr. Henry C. Morrison in his work on ‘‘ The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School.’’ 

In referring to elementary, secondary 
and higher educational institutions, Dr. 
Morrison declares that these three schools 
with which we are familiar have developed 
not by differentiation from a common in- 
stitutional origin for the better service of a 
common purpose, but from three distinct 
schools, each of them in the beginning sub- 
stantially unrelated to the others. The 
eight-grade elementary school as we know 
it is the indigenous common school organi- 
zation and institutional purpose to Amer- 
ican needs. The high school, on the other 
hand, comes down to us in direct descent 
from the academies which flourished in the 
northeastern states throughout the first 
three quarters of the nineteenth century. 
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The oldest of our existing institutions is 
the college, which early became essentially 
a preprofessional school. Each of these 
original schools had its own purpose and 
its own separate existence. The old com- 
mon school was not ordinarily set to pre- 
pare for the academy, or later the free high 
school, nor was it the main business of the 
early high school or academy to prepare for 
college. 

The above is the first picture in our con- 
trast. It is essential that we keep it clearly 
before us in any attempt to appreciate or 
properly appraise the significance of this 
problem of articulation. In so far as we 
ean bring to our minds these three institu- 
tions, each isolated from the others by time 
and locality and purpose, then to that ex- 
tent we shall better understand the difficul- 
ties that have had to be faced and the prog- 
ress that has already been made. 

But there is another picture that is at 
least of equal importance. In this very city 
of Cleveland in which we are meeting, each 
individual child has to-day the opportunity 
to begin his career in public or tax-sup- 
ported institutions on through the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, the college and 
even the professional school. This is true 
in not a few of our larger city centers. In 
many of our states where the entire journey 
can not be made in tax-supported institu- 
tions within the local community, it can be 
made within the boundaries of the state 
through the state colleges and universities. 
And frequently in those states where these 
latter institutions are not found it is en- 
tirely practicable through state-supported 
scholarships for the individual to make the 
entire journey without tuition charges. 
Add to these benefits from tax-supported 
institutions the opportunities afforded by 
privately endowed colleges and universities, 
and the picture is one in striking contrast 
to the first picture presented. We have an 
American system of education at least in 
the sense of a wide-spread opportunity for 
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a child to go from the beginning to the end 
of our formal educational institutions and 
thus go out into life equipped with the best 
that American education has to offer. 

This, then, is the second picture in our 
contrast. Even the most casual reflection 
upon the changed conditions shown by 
these two pictures reveals a degree of prog- 
ress that is both illuminating and encour- 
aging. This appreciation of the progress 
made, however, will not blind us to the 
many important problems that still need 
attention. 

Some years ago that distinguished edu- 
cational leader who is next to address us at 
this morning’s session focused the atten- 
tion of school administrators upon this sub- 
ject of articulation or coordination in such 
an effective and convincing manner that its 
influence has persisted during all these 
years. In referring to the conditions at the 
beginning of our educational journey in 
this country he set forth substantially a 
picture like the one of Dr. Morrison’s that 
has just been presented. And then Dr. 
Dewey made this very significant state- 
ment: 

All organization is nothing but getting things 
into connection with one another, so that they work 
easily, flexibly and fully. Therefore, in speaking 
of this question may I call attention to the isola- 
tion of the various parts of the school system, to 


the lack of unity in the aims of education, to the 
lack of coherence in its studies and methods. 


It is now thirty years ago since those 


words were written. Interestingly enough 
it is only about forty years ago, according 
to Morrison, that this effort to make the 
elementary school, the high school and the 
college pull together for a common educa- 
tional purpose, began. He points out that 
down until nearly the end of the nine- 
teenth century the number of pupils who 
passed on from the common school to the 
high school, and from the high school to the 
college was so small as to be almost negli- 
gible. But ‘‘the surpassing educational 
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awakening which began to be evident about 
1900 changed all this. Ordinary folks in 
ever-increasing numbers began to send 
their children to college. The easy-going 
ways which have answered for a century 
would no longer serve.’’ And Morrison 
closes with this significant statement: 
‘‘Thus the history of educational adminis- 
tration since 1890 has been to a large ex- 
tent a history of endless effort to make the 
elementary school, the high school and the 
college pull together for a common educa- 
tional purpose.’’ 

This, accordingly, is an occasion for sin- 
cere congratulation. Dr. Dewey, the man 
who more than any other awakened the ed- 
ucational world thirty years ago to the 
waste that was resulting from lack of coor- 
dination, is here this morning to discuss 
the same subject. He has lived and worked 
through thirty of the forty years that this 
effort at coordination to which Dr. Morri- 
son refers has been under way. We appre- 
ciate his coming, and we shall listen with 
profound interest to his message. 

To present as strikingly as possible the 
contrast with which we began, the most 
favored centers were selected for the second 
picture. But it would be a mistake for us 
to suppose that these favorable examples 
are representative of conditions in the 
country at large. Quite to the contrary. 
While in some places these larger adminis- 
trative units have been brought into juxta- 
position in such a way as to make for con- 
ditions favorable to continuity in, educa- 
tional progress, yet on the whole there are 
widely differing theories as to what the 
most desirable units are from the stand- 
point of this problem under consideration. 
I suggest that if any person doubts the ac- 
curacy of such statements he attempt to 
define in terms of current practice just 
what constitutes any one of these adminis- 
trative units of school organization. Is the 
elementary school unit, for example, distin- 
guished from the other units by the num- 
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ber of grades involved? Obviously not, for 
the number varies anywhere from five in 
some parts of the country to nine in other 
parts. Is it to be defined by the number of 
days of schooling provided by the elemen- 
tary school? Clearly not, for five grades 
or years of elementary schooling in some 
states will provide only about half the 
amount that the same number of grades or 
years will ptovide in other states. By the 
same token the elementary school unit can 
not be defined in terms of common curricu- 
lum practice, or teacher-training, or any 
other one of these elements that are so 
closely linked with the elementary school. 
Equally pertinent questions may be asked 
with reference to the fields of secondary 
and higher education. The commission has 
accepted the definition of the elementary 
school unit adopted by the commission on 
the curriculum. This unit, accordingly, 
consists of the kindergarten and the first 
six grades. Its definition, however, is based 
rather upon present trends than upon pres- 
ent practice. In other words, there seem 
to be good grounds for believing that the 
development of the future will be and 
ought to be in the direction of the elemen- 
tary school of six grades. 

And there is no less uncertainty when 
we enter the field above and beyond this 
elementary school. What is the period of 
secondary education and what are the ad- 
ministrative units that are best adapted to 
an accomplishment of the things that sec- 
ondary education should accomplish? Shall 
this secondary period, for example, accom- 
plish all through the work from grades 
seven to fourteen, inclusive, thereby re- 
garding the first two years of the arts col- 
lege as coming essentially within the field 
of secondary education? Certainly this 
appears to be the direction in which we are 
moving. And if this is to be accepted as 
the period of secondary education, then 
how shall it be divided? Shall there be a 
separate junior high school unit consisting 
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of grades seven, eight and nine, with a 
separate senior high school unit consisting 
of grades ten, eleven, twelve and then the 
junior college for the two remaining years 
or grades? If these are not to be regarded 
as separate administrative units, then what 
combination of these units shall be made? 
If we declare that the six-year high school, 
including grades seven to twelve, is more 
favorable from the standpoizit of coordi- 
nating the different elements or providing 
favorable conditions for coordinating the 
different elements, are there losses in other 
directions that will more than offset the 
values from the articulation side? 

These questions are broadly suggestive 
of the problems to be faced in the future 
work of coordinating these larger admin- 
istrative units. Of the limitations that are 
inevitable because of local community con- 
ditions, we are all conscious. The most im- 
portant of these have been discussed in the 
opening chapter of this seventh yearbook. 
There are, however, good grounds for be- 
lieving that there is much that can and 
should be accomplished in the way of coor- 
dinating these units after even the most lib- 
eral allowance has been made for such limi- 
tations. 

But while these points of transition from 
the elementary school to the high school, 
and from the high school to the college are 
matters of real concern, they are not the 
only, nor are they the most important 
points of transition involved in continuity 
of school progress. What shall be said, for 
example, about the transition from grade 
to grade, within any one of these adminis- 
trative units? 

This at once raises the whole question of 
promotion from within the unit itself. It 
is a subject to which the commission be- 
lieves it necessary to give much attention in 
its studies of the next two years. It is en- 
tirely conceivable and in fact it is very 
probable that in many instances conditions 
may be quite as unfavorable for continuity 
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of progress because of abruptness in the 
transition between any two of these smaller 
units of administration as they are at this 
changing point between any two of the 
larger administrative units of which we 
have been speaking. Just who, in the last 
analysis, determines whether a child shall 
or shall not be promoted? Upon what basis 
does the teacher, principal or superinten- 
dent determine that the pupil or class in 
any one grade is ready to proceed to the 
work of the next grade? Exactly what 
promotion records are kept? Are records 
simply in the form of non-promoted, or is 
there a record showing exactly the subject 
in which the pupil failed of promotion and 
a statement of the causes in each case? 
What use is made of such promotion records 
as are kept? These are simply suggestive 
of the many very important questions that 
merit careful and continuous study. It is 
unnecessary here to do more than suggest 
the important ramifications of the whole 
subject of the promotion of pupils. It is 
the second field with which the commission 
will concern itself and it hopes through the 
studies of the next two years to contribute 
something out of the varying experiences 
of the country with this matter that will be 
of real help. 

But there is a third field of work that 
takes us directly into the fundamental is- 
sues involved in the whole subject. That 
field has to do with the curriculum and 
with the conditions that are essential to the 
fullest realization of what the curriculum 
is designed to accomplish. Certain type 
questions at once arise in this connection. 
Just what is American education to do for 
this individual who begins the journey in 
the kindergarten and continues it on 
through the professional school, or with- 
draws at some one of the stages in the 
journey? Of course the answer to this 
question determines the aims or objectives 
of education all along the way. If any one 
supposes for an instant that this question 
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of objectives has been answered, let him 
simply attempt to formulate for common 
acceptance the purpose or purposes of 
American education as a whole, and the 
peculiar contribution that each of the 
administrative units involved in the process 
is supposed to make. In the yearbook just 
submitted the attempt has been made by 
the Committee on Elementary Education to 
formulate such objectives for the elemen- 
tary school unit. In like manner the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education has sub- 
mitted what it conceives to be the ten 
special functions or purposes of secondary 
education. In both cases whatever is sub- 
mitted is wholly tentative in nature and 
the chief purpose has been to offer some- 
thing definite that may continue to provoke 
discussion and clarify our thinking, to the 
end that during the next two years there 
may be developed with respect to these ob- 
jectives a formulation that will meet with 
common acceptance and serve as a helpful 
guide. Out of all these efforts at co- 
ordination that have been made during the 
years there have gradually emerged more 
clearly defined notions as to what educa- 
tion in this country should accomplish and 
what the elementary school, and each of the 
other units, should contribute to this com- 
mon purpose. Have we as yet gone suffi- 
ciently far to interpret the meaning of it 
all? This is a question upon which the 
commission hopes to throw some light. 
And then related to this are conditions 
that determine how effectively tiie cur- 
riculum and all other means of realizing 
these educational goals are to be used. The 
attendance of a pupil is one such condition. 
Failure to secure regular attendance is by 
common consent a very potent factor in 
preventing continuity of educational prog- 
ress. Is it too much to say that all pros- 
pects of making the required transition 
from unit to unit have been forfeited by 
many a child through ill-health conditions 
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that could with proper care and foresight 
have been remedied at the very beginning 
of the child’s school career? Equally sig- 
nificant questions arise with reference to 
the training and attendance of teachers. 
Here, again, are we working as favorably 
as possible within the unavoidable limita- 
tions that exist? Is it possible to get fur- 
ther light upon the problem of the tempo- 
rary supply or substitute teacher that will 
enable us in the necessary absence of the 
regular teacher to reduce the loss on the 
part of the pupil to the minimum? And 
what is to be said concerning this very im- 
portant and much-diseussed subject of 
homogeneous grouping? The whole his- 
tory of the graded school from the days of 
Horace Mann down until the present time 
has been essentially an attempt so to group 
pupils as to enable them to go forward 
with a degree of progress commensurate 
with their industry and ability. No one, 
of course, supposes that the commission 
will in the next two years be able to 
answer these and similar questions to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, but if it can 
select out some of the fundamental ones 
and in a patient and judicial manner throw 
light upon them that will serve somewhat 
to guide in the days that lie ahead, its 
fondest ambitions will have been realized. 

Having briefly sketched the major fields 
within which the work of this commission 
will lie and suggested certain illustrative 
problems in each field, it seems important 
to refer briefly to the controlling principle 
in accordance with which the commission 
must carry on its work. It is a highly con- 
troversial principle and because of this 
what I believe to be the attitude of the com- 
mission in the use of it should be frankly 
set forth. It is the principle of standardi- 
zation. We are frequently told that stand- 
ardization is dangerous to education. It 
happens here, as it so frequently happens 
elsewhere with generalizations of this kind, 
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that a bill of particulars is required if 
fruitless discussion is to be avoided. There 
is a kind and degree of standardization 
that is dangerous to education. Back in 
1923 the late President Eliot, of Harvard, 
pointed out a tendency to carry over into 
school procedure the standardization prac- 
tices of industry, and entered his character- 
istie protest against the practice. With 
the dangers here there would be common 
agreement. If reports are true there is no 
industry in our country to-day in which the 
units involved are more closely and effi- 
ciently articulated than is the case with the 
Ford Motor Company. There is no uncer- 
tainty whatsoever as to what the finished 
product is to be. Every specification has 
been drawn with a nicety that baffles under- 
standing. And if this be true of the 


finished product it is equally true of every 
step or unit of the process from the begin- 
ning to the end of the journey. Controls 
are so operated that flexibility is neither re- 
quired nor allowed. In short, it is a well- 


high perfect example of industrial stand- 
ardization. 

We would all join in protest against any 
attempt to bring either this kind or degree 
of standardization into education. Chil- 
dren are not things of wood or metal or 
textiles. Social controls, varying abilities 
of children, and in fact practically every 
factor that grows out of the differences be- 
tween human beings on the one side and 
inanimate materials on the other, strike out 
all attempts to draw analogies between in- 
dustry and education in these matters. We 
would all, furthermore, join in equally em- 
phatic protests against the attempts of 
standardizing agencies, either within or 
without the field of education, to force any 
kind or degree of standardization that 
would prevent the legitimate and essential 
exercise of that flexibility without which 
the educational process can not be effec- 
tively carried on. 
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But having said all this, we shall never- 
theless not blind ourselves to the fact that 
in all this work we can not escape stand- 
ardization if we would, nor would we 
escape it if we could. Nobody knows better 
than does the school administrator the 
Seylla and Charybdis between which we 
must steer in attempting to get all that 
standardization has to offer and at the same 
time prevent its possible deadening effects 
upon the processes themselves. A large 
part of his thought and time must be given 
to the task of establishing standards and 
then of so administering the affairs within 
his jurisdiction as to have such standards 
help and not hurt. With the administra- 
tion of whatever standards may be estab- 
lished as a result of the work of this com- 
mission, the commission itself can have no 
concern. That naturally must be and 
should be the responsibility of each com- 
munity or unit of administration. But 
this in no sense relieves the commission of 
the responsibility and the opportunity of 
seeking out and setting up such standards 
as in their best judgment will guide toward 
improved educational procedure. 

The first part of the work of this com- 
mission is to sift out from the three fields 
here briefly sketched what may be con- 
sidered the most important and far-reach- 
ing problems concerning which there is 
reason to suppose help can be given. In 
other words up until the present time the 
chief attention of the commission has been 
given to the nature and extent of articu- 
lation problems. The yearbook here pre- 
sented is essentially an inquiry. The man- 
ner in which this inquiry has been carried 
on is clearly presented in this yearbook. 
The whole purpose of this meeting this 
morning is directed toward this same end 
of giving perspective with reference to 
problems. This afternoon some eight or 
nine round table discussions will be con- 
ducted, each upon some phase of this work. 
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In a very real sense, therefore, Part I of the 
work of this commission will be completed 
at the close of this day’s session when the 
last of these round table conferences ad- 
journs. 

And then the commission will begin at 
once a study of such problems as are se- 
lected. This study will extend over a two- 
year period, and if present plans carry, the 
results of the studies thus made will be 
set forth in the yearbook of the depart- 
ment two years from now. A knowledge 
of present practices throughout this coun- 
try is bound to be invaluable in this study. 
I can not do less than express in behalf 
of the commission gratitude for the cheer- 
ful and intelligent responses that have been 
given to the commission thus far, and I 
wish to make it as clear as possible here 
that nothing will be so genuinely welcomed 
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by the commission as voluntary requests 
on the part of school systems of whatever 
size or kind to participate in this study. 
In like manner our schools of special edu- 
cation and the many laboratory schools that 
are in a position, as the public schools are 
not, to conduct experimental studies on im- 
portant phases of this work have given and 
will continue to give invaluable aid to the 
commission. In so far as this commission 
can ascertain present trends, interpret their 
validity and point out such modifications 
as future improvement in school welfare 
requires, it will have accomplished its pur- 
pose. In this manner only will it con- 
tribute to the theme of this entire conven- 
tion by pointing the way by which the 
schools can better serve democracy through 
increasingly producing a higher type of 
citizen. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN LONDON 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

ATTENTION is called in Nature to the cireum- 
stance that prior to the war all the medical 
schools of the University of London (with the 
exception of the London School of Medicine 
for Women) were restricted to men, but during 
the war seven of the schools admitted women in 
addition. These facilities for women were with- 
drawn a short time ago, except in the case of 
University College Hospital, which sill admits 
a limited quota. The action of the authorities 
of the medical schools aroused considerable dis- 
cussion, and a committee was appointed by the 
senate of the University of London “to consider 
the question of the limitations placed upon the 
medical education of women undergraduates.” 
According to the report which is summarized in 
Nature, it is considered that the facilities in 
London for pre-clinical instruction of women 
are ample, and it is only the withdrawal of 
those for clinical instruction which has given 
rise to the present inquiry. The committee 
thinks that there is no valid argument against 
the provision of coeducation, but that ecoeduca- 
tion to be successful must be voluntary. No 
countenance is therefore given to the suggestion 


which has been made that the university should 
enforce a policy of coeducation upon the med- 
ical (and other) schools by withdrawal of reec- 
ognition or other means. Such a policy, to be 
logical, would have to be applied all round, and 
this would foree men upon women’s colleges, 
and men upon the London School of Medicine 
for Women. Nor does it seem desirable that 
coeducation should be universal in the medical 
schools of London, for such a policy might re- 
sult that in some schools there would be only a 
very small number of women—possibly only one 
woman—which on various grounds is highly un- 
desirable. The committee recommends, there- 
fore, and the senate has given general ap- 
proval, that its report be communicated to the 
schools in the faculty of medicine, and that the 
vice-chancellor be requested to invite them to 
consider the possibility of admitting a quota 
of women students in the future. 


THE LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 
HOME FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS 

G. Harotp Antrim, head of the department 
of English, Columbia High School, writes in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal that for some time 
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the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
has been concerned with the question of acquir- 
ing a home for the Pennsylvania teachers who 
have either retired from active service or who 
are convalescing from illness that prevents, tem- 
porarily, their teaching. One of the results of 
the Reading convention was the appointment of 
a committee, headed by Superintendent Robert 
E. Laramy, Altoona, for the purpose of study- 
ing the situation and making a report at the 
next annual meeting of the association. 

Through the public-spirited generosity of Dr. 
Houston Mifflin, retired surgeon and physician 
of Columbia, the association received, during 
the month of January, a handsome gift in the 
form of “Norwood,” an estate near Columbia, 
that will serve aptly as a site for such a pro- 
jected home. Dr. Mifflin is a brother of the 
late Lloyd Mifflin, talented Pennsylvania 
painter and poet. For years both Dr. Mifflin 
and Lloyd Mifflin were actively interested in the 
welfare of the public schools of Columbia and 
of the state at large. Of their many gifts to 
education, the deeding, outright, of this estate, 
which was the home of the painter-poet, to the 
association comes as a fitting and far-reaching 
climax. 

The estate of “Norwood,” just beyond the 
eastern limits of Columbia, consists of a tract 
of land containing twenty acres, with a spacious 
lawn, covered with trees of many species, at the 
front. The stone and frame house, erected in 
1901 by Lloyd Mifflin on the site of the original 
cottage built by his father, J. Houston Mifflin, 
contains twelve large rooms. Adjacent to the 
house is the studio of the former artist. There 
are also a barn and a four-room tenant house 
on the grounds. 

The gift includes, in addition to “Norwood,” 
the adjoining property, consisting of six and 
one half acres of land, known as “Cloverton.” 
On this tract of land are a large seventeen- 
room brick house and a four-room tenant house. 
Scattered throughout the two properties are sev- 
eral springs of soft water that furnish a con- 
stant supply of water to all the houses. 

At a special meeting of the executive council 
of the association, held at Harrisburg on Janu- 
ary 26, Dr. Mifflin’s gift was formally accepted. 
During the year and before the next annual 
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meeting at New Castle, the committee in charge 
of the project will study the situation and pre- 
sent proposed plans to the association at large. 

Mr. Antrim says: “The teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania are indeed fortunate in having, in Dr. 
Mifflin, a friend so deeply interested in their 
future welfare. Too much can not be said in 
way of appreciation of his philanthropic act 
that has resulted in the association’s acquiring 
such a beautiful site for its teachers’ home, a 
home that will perpetuate the memory of both 
Lloyd Mifflin and Dr. Houston Mifflin, friends 
of education.” 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

A CONFERENCE of the officers of the national 
and regional associations interested in the stand- 
ardization of high schools and colleges was held 
at Cleveland on February 27, 1929, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Registrar Ira M. Smith, of the University of 
Michigan, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, presented an ac- 
count of the efforts of colleges and universities 
to inform high schools concerning the success 
of entering students. Mr. Smith recommended 
an effort to bring about uniformity in the re- 
ports returned by the colleges to the high 
schools. 

Mr. Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary 
education of the Federal Bureau of Education, 
discussed plans for a nation-wide study of 
secondary education. 

There was also a discussion of the possibility 
of extending the certificate privilege to high 
schools maintained for Americans in foreign 
lands. It was finally agreed to make a division 
of foreign territory as follows: 


Schools in Europe to be assigned to the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

Schools in Cuba and South American countries 
to be assigned to the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Schools in Japan, China and the Far East to be 
assigned’ to the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. 

It was agreed that problems presented by the 
extension of the certificate privilege to Canadian 
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schools should be referred to the North Central 
Associdtion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The conference also endorsed the proposal to 
provide an annual bulletin which would include 
the names of all the accredited secondary schools 
and approved colleges of the United States. A 
committee was appointed to take up with the 
Federal Bureau of Education the question of 
publication of such a bulletin. 

The conference voted to hold another session 
in 1930 and selected as officers: Chairman, Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Roemer, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

Tue Allegany School of Natural History, con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sci- 
ences, in cooperation with the New York State 
Museum, and affiliated with the University of 
Buffalo, which will be open for its third season, 
July 5 to August 24, in the Allegany State 
Park. 

This school was established in 1927, to meet 
the need for well qualified teachers of natural 
history, which has developed with the increas- 
ing demand for instruction in the natural sci- 
ences, in public preserves, national, state, county 
and municipal, and in private camps and sum- 
mer schools. The personnel of such centers of 
outdoor instruction now numbers many thou- 
sands, of whom a large proportion, teaching 
such sciences as zoology, botany, physiography 
and geology, requires wide and accurate knowl- 
edge and skill in leadership, to give their stu- 
dents all that they should receive from such sum- 
mer sessions in the wilderness. Park officials, 
school directors and others responsible for the 
quality of such instruction are yearly seeking 
better talent for teachers of natural history. 

The school is situated on a new lake made by 
damming Quaker Run, a tributary of the Alle- 
gheny River, which drains the southern part of 
Allegany State Park, in Cattaraugus County, in 
southwestern New York, seventy miles south of 
Buffalo. It is within a mile of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, across which is a larger public pre- 
serve, the Allegheny National Forest, containing 
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virgin timber and large wild game. Allegany 
Park occupies a tract of sixty thousand acres, 
in the bend of the Allegheny River, where it 
enters New York from its source in Pennsyl- 
vania, and returns again into Pennsylvania on 
its way to the Ohio. 

The Allegany School of Natural History is 
sponsored by the New York State Museum of 
the University of the State of New York, Dr. 
Charles C. Adams, director of the State Mu- 
seum, having general supervision of the edu- 
cational policy; by the Buffalo Society of Nat- 
ural Sciences, of which Chauncey J. Hamlin, 
who brought about the establishment of the 
school, is president; and by the Allegany State 
Park Commission, which provided the site, 
created the lake nearby and built the cabins 
and other structures wherein it is housed. The 
school is provided with 40 cabins, each with 
two sleeping rooms. 

The teaching staff will again be headed by Dr. 
Robert E. Coker, professor of zoology, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who has been director 
since the school was established. Professor 
Allen C. Tester, of the University of Iowa, will 
again teach field geology; Mr. Aretas A. Saun- 
ders, of the Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn., will teach the natural history of birds, 
and Mr. William P. Alexander, field naturalist 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, will 
again teach general nature study. A new mem- 
ber of the faculty will be Leslie A. Kenoyer, 
professor of biology, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., who will teach field 
botany. 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING OF WEST- 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

THE School of Nursing of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, started five years ago as 
an experiment in education, received at that 
time five hundred thousand dollars, the gift of 
Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, who placed the sum in 
trust for it. On March 10 she turned the trust 
over to the university, having increased the 
principal to the sum of $1,500,000. 

There are said to be only two endowed uni- 
versity schools of nursing in America, the Yale 
School and the Western Reserve School, though 
about a hundred university schools have some 
sort of university connection. The Yale School, 
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also started five years ago, experimentally, re- 
cently received a million dollars from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

In making the gift Mrs. Bolton recommends 
that any portion of the yearly income that may 
be spared from the budget of the school be spent 
for experimental work, which would be bene- 
ficial to nursing education. Accordingly, the 
school at once embarks upon a study of the cost 
of nursing education and nursing service—what 
it costs to care for patients and what it costs to 
educate nurses. Faculty of the school will make 
the study in cooperation with the university 
hospitals. Dr. May Ayres Burgess, of New 
York, director of the Committee on Grading 
Nursing Schools, will direct the study. 

“The grading committee has discovered that 
we have a dangerous oversupply of low-grade 
nurses, many unemployed, and a dangerous 
shortage of high-grade nurses prepared for re- 
sponsibility,” says Dr. Burgess. Numbers of 
hospitals will probably have to be asked to stop 


running schools of nursing, or to raise the 


standard of their schools. At the present time 
there are no adequate data available on what it 
costs to nurse patients and what it costs to edu- 
cate nurses. 

“Hospitals will have to know what it will cost 
to shift from student service for patients to 
graduate nurse service for them; or from low- 
grade to high-grade students in terms of 
money.” 


THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

THE report of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America has been issued, show- 
ing that requests for help on questions of recre- 
ation from 5,931 cities, towns and villages in 
practically every state were met by the corre- 
spondence and consultation bureau of the asso- 
ciation. In addition, eighty-eight Canadian 
communities and thirty-two foreign cities sought 
the advice of the organization. The field secre- 
taries gave direct service to 462 cities in forty- 
four states. 

Adults throughout the United States are giv- 
ing an increased amount of their spare time to 
dramatics. One thousand requests for advice 
and aid in this field were received in November 
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alone. As one illustration of the rural interest 
in and talent for acting, the report cites the suc- 
cess of a group of mail carriers, housewives, 
storekeepers and teachers, of Redfield Grange, 
Oswego County, New York, who won first place 
for their presentation of the play, “Day by 
Day,” by Paul Green, in a state contest at Cor- 
nell University. To serve the demand for train- 
ing in games and music in rural districts, the 
association conducted institutes for 3,596 farm 
men and women, country ministers, teachers and 
home demonstration agents in twenty-one states 
last year. Forty states had requested the ser- 
vice. 

One hundred and thirteen cities now employ 
part-time or year-round colored recreation 
workers. This is thirteen more than in 1927. 
Some of the most striking advances in com- 
munity music have been made among Negroes. 
Numerous choruses of five hundred or more 
voices have achieved local triumphs in the sing- 
ing of Negro spirituals and other music. 

The National Physical Education Service, a 
department of the association, reports that 
thirty-five states, representing ninety per cent. 
of the population, now have physical and health 
education legislation, and twenty states, repre- 
senting sixty per cent. of the population, have 
laws, manuals and state directors of physical 
education. ; 

A manual on municipal and county parks in 
two volumes, a study of playground design and 
equipment, and publications on athletics and 
home play were among the principal publica- 
tions issued by the association in 1928. New 
studies begun during the year were a two-year 
survey of the failures and successes of commu- 
nity music and one of girls’ athletics. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association is being held in Cambridge on 
March 16. There are two sessions—one on 
Saturday morning at 10:30 in the Radeliffe 
Theater on Mason Street; the other a luncheon 
program in the main dining hall of the Com- 
mander Hotel on Garden Street. 

The general topic for the meeting is “Edu- 
cation and its Relation to Modern Business.” 
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At the morning meeting, where Mr. Walter F. 
Downey, headmaster of the English High School 
of Boston, presides, Professor Carl Frederick 
Taeusch, of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, will dis- 
cuss “Ethics and Business.” Mr. A. Vere Shaw, 
of the firm of Shaw, Loomis and Sayles, Invest- 
ment Counsel, will speak on “The Teacher’s Per- 
sonal Investment Problem.” Opportunity for 
discussion of both of these papers will be given 
at the conclusion of Mr. Shaw’s address. 

At the luncheon program, where Dean 
Holmes, of the Graduate School of Education, 
is to be the toastmaster, there will be two 
speakers—Dr. William Trufant Foster, director 
of the Pollok Foundation for Economie Re- 
search, and Professor Frank William Taussig, 
Henry Lee professor of economics, Harvard 
University. Dr. Foster, working in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Waddill Catchings, has within the 
past few years been active in the production of 
books on economic questions. He will speak on 
some aspect of the questions raised by his books. 
Professor Taussig, long recognized as one of 
America’s leading economists, is now collabora- 
ting with Professor C. 8. Joslyn, of Harvard, 
in a study of the origins of business leaders. 
Professor Taussig is to diseuss at the luncheon 
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meeting some of the points that his investiga- 
tion has disclosed. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association was or- 
ganized thirty-eight years ago “to promote the 
interchange of thought on educational questions” 
among teachers and school officers with Harvard 
connections. The suggestion for the founding 
of such an organization came from Professor 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, one of Harvard’s most dis- 
tinguished scientific men. Dr. Paul H. Hanus, 
however, was responsible for initiating the 
policies and directing for a long period the work 
of the association. For many years he held the 
office of secretary, being relieved later by Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes and other members of 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. The secretaries, in cooperation with the 
executive committee, have been chiefly respon- 
sible for the programs annually provided. 

The annual meeting, held on the third Satur- 
day in March, consists of a morning and a 
luncheon program. An endeavor is always 
made to select for this meeting a topic that is 
both timely and permanently significant. The 
papers which are read are usually printed and 
distributed to members. The papers of the 
current meeting will probably be printed in 
ScHOOL aNp Society. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lotus D. Corrman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, 
president of the Iowa State College; Dr. Frank 
LeRond MeVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky, and Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, formerly president of the University 
of Washington, will lecture during the summer 
session of the University of Chicago. 


A portrait, painted by C. S. Hopkinson, of 
Professor Edward Channing, who recently re- 
tired from the MeLean chair of ancient and 
modern history at Harvard University, where 
he has taught for forty years, was presented to 
President A. Lawrence Lowell at a recent meet- 
ing in University Hall. 


Dr. Cartes E. Bevry, president of Temple 
University, has been awarded for distinguished 
service in the field of education the 1929 gold 


medal offered yearly by the Philadelphia Ki- 
wanis Club. The presentation was made by 
Richard J. Freeman, president of the club, after 
a eulogy of Dr. Beury had been delivered by 
Roland §S. Morris, formerly ambassador to 
Japan. 


At the graduation ceremonial at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews on June 28 the degree of 
doctor of laws will be conferred on Dr. T. 
Perey Nunn, principal of the London Day 
Training College and professor of education in 
the University of London; on Dr. A. E. Taylor, 
professor of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and on G. M. Trevelyan, fellow 
of Trinity College and regius professor of mod- 
ern history in the University of Cambridge. 


In recognition of her work in promoting the 
health of school children of the community, the 
Ling medal has been awarded to Miss Barbara 
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Greenwood, supervisor of the nursery training 
department of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The Ling Foundation, organized 
in 1927, has for its purpose the forwarding of 
child health work and to award those who have 
unselfishly worked in behalf of the health prog- 
ress of the school children of southern Cali- 
fornia. 


THE board of trustees of Monmouth College 
has determined that the most fitting tribute 
which can be given to Miss Alice Winbigler for 
the great service she has rendered to Monmouth 
College during a period of fifty years’ continu- 
ous teaching is the establishment of a perma- 
nent endowment for an Alice Winbigler chair 
of mathematics in the college. It is proposed 
to raise the sum of $60,000. A retiring allow- 
ance of $1,500 each year, which will be approxi- 
mately one half the income from this endow- 
ment, is to go to Miss Winbigler during her life- 
time, after which the entire income will be used 
for the permanent support of the chair of 
mathematies. . 


THE Chancellor’s medal of the University of 
Buffalo was conferred at the convocation exer- 
cises on February 22 on John J. Albright for 
his work in hydro development and as a patron 
of art. 


ProressoR FraNK SCHLESINGER, director of 
the Yale University Observatory, has been 
awarded the Bruce medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific. 


Epmonp 8. Meany, professor of history at 
the University of Washington, was recently 
honored by the French government with ad- 
mission to the Legion of Honor, in recognition 
of “his distinguished services as an educator and 
historian.” 


In recognition of their service to Italian art 
and culture in America, and particularly of the 
development of the Casa Italiana at Columbia 
University, King Victor Emmanuel of Italy has 
conferred upon Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary 
of Columbia University, and on James T. 
Grady, its director of public information, the 
rank of Cavaliere of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. 
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Dr. Joun GaRLAND Powuarp, formerly state 
attorney-general of Virginia and now professor 
at William and Mary College, has become a can- 
didate for governor of Virginia. 


THe resignation of Charles Francis Adams, 
Secretary of Navy in the Hoover cabinet, as 
treasurer of Harvard University has been ac- 
cepted by the board of overseers. The board 
has announeed as his successor Henry Lee Shat- 
tuck, class of 1901 and member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Mr. Shattuck’s father and 
grandfather were prominent in the management 
of Harvard College. His father, F. C. Shat- 
tuck, who died last January, was a member of 
the class of 1863 and a professor in the Harvard 
Medical School. His grandfather, George O. 
Shattuck, graduated from Harvard in 1831 and 
later became dean of the medical school. 


Tue Alice Freeman fellowship of Wellesley 
College has been awarded to Deborah May 
Hickey, of Houston, Texas. The fellowship, 
amounting to about $1,600, will enable her to 
continue her study of mathematics in Germany. 
The Fanny Bullock Workman scholarship has 
been awarded to Miss Margaret Davidson, of 


Washington, who plans to continue her work 
at Cornell University. Miss Ruth Elvira Clark, 
associate professor of French, is the recipient 
of a fellowship given by Mrs. Frederick G. 
Atkinson, of Minneapolis, alumnae trustee of 
the college, to a member of the faculty, to carry 
on research that is already begun. 


Ar Harvard University lecturers have been 
appointed as follows: John Chin Hsung Wu, a 
member of the Ministry of Justice of the Re- 
public of China; Robert Coleman Brown, as- 
sistant professor of law in Indiana University; 
and William Lewis Roberts, professor of law 
at the University of Kentucky and editor of the 
Kentucky Law Journal. Gustavus Hill Robin- 
son, professor in the Boston University Law 
School, will hold the Judah Philip Benjamin 
Research Fellowship; James Jacques Robinson, 
professor of law at Indiana University, will 
hold the Brandeis fellowship. The Sidney 
Thompson Fairchild fellowship in the law of 
railroads and other public utilities will be held 
by Charles Lucien Baker Lowndes, professor 
of law at Georgetown University. 
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A contrisuTion of $50,000 toward the en-. 


dowment of the Alexander C. Humphreys chair 
of economies of engineering of Stevens Institute 
has been announced. Dr. William D. Ennis, 
director of research of the Technical Advisory 
Corporation of New York, has been elected the 
first incumbent of the chair. Though the en- 
dowment of the chair in memory of the late 
President Humphreys is only one fifth com- 
pleted, the appointment of the occupant of the 
chair has been made possible by a special dona- 
tion of the salary required for the first year, so 
that the income from the present endowment 
may be devoted to research. One half of this 
sum has been provided by Arthur Graham Glas- 
gow, Stevens, ’85, of London, England, for- 
merly associated with President Humphreys in 
the firm of Humphreys and Glasgow. 


SUPERINTENDENT Isaac 0. WinsLOow, Provi- 
dence, R. L., for fifteen years head of the city 
school system, was recently elected superin- 
tendent emeritus. Superintendent Winslow will 
continue in charge of the Providence schools 
until his successor is named. 


Tue Chiiiren’s Museum of Boston announces 


the appointment of Dana Rice as curator of ex- 
hibits. Mr. Rice has been instructor in fine 
arts at Dartmouth College, an assistant at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and museum assistant at 
the Rhode Island School of Design in Provi- 
, dence, Rhode Island. 


Proressor Leon J. RicHarpson, professor of 
Latin and director of the extension division of 
the University of California, plans to attend the 
World Conference on Adult Education to be 
held at Cambridge, England, on August 22 to 
29. 


Artuour H. Hiwron, headmaster of a country 
high school, has been selected by the government 
of Australia to make a study of the agricultural 
high schools of the United States, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Dr. Donatp Youne, of the department of 
sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
edited the November Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. The 
issue is brought out as a separate volume, en- 
titled “The American Negro.” It is a sympo- 
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sium composed of nearly forty contributions 
from prominent authorities of both racial 
groups and deals with manifold aspects of the 
interracial problem. . 


A pirecrory of state-wide welfare organiza- 
tions in Pennsylvania has been prepared by Mr. 
Jacob J. Blair, instructor in the department of 
sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the direction of Professor James H. 8S. 
Bossard, and under the active supervision of 
Mr. Arthur Dunham, secretary to the child wel- 
fare division of the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. The directory is being 
published by the Public Charities Association. 


Dr. Georce E. Vincent, Yale, 1885, president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, on March 11 de- 
livered at Yale University the principal address 
entitled “Gentleman and Scholar” at the one 
hundred and forty-ninth annual banquet of the 
Yale Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
the second oldest chapter in the country. 
President Angell also spoke. 


Watiace B. Donxam, dean of the school of 
business administration of Harvard University, 
and formerly vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, gave one of a series of five 
lectures at Northwestern University this month 
under the William A. Vawter Foundation on 
Business Ethics. The subject of Dean Don- 
ham’s lecture was “Business Ethics: Its Réle in 
Modern Life and Education.” 


ProressoR Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN, pro- 
fessor of American history at the University of 
Chicago, is conducting a series of six lectures 
at New York University, on the general topic 
“The Political and Social Philosophy of New 
England Leaders in the Colonial Period: A 
Study of the Conflict of Conservative Thought— 
Political, Religious, Economical and Social— 
1620-1776.” 


Dr. Frank Mason Comstock, dean of fresh- 
men at Case School of Applied Science and 
head of the department of descriptive geometry 
and drawing for the last thirty-eight years, died 
suddenly on March 7 at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Comstock was acting president in 
1912. 
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Dr. CHauncey A. V. Perripone, associate 
professor of physiological chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has died by suicide at 
Minneapolis. Dr. Pettibone had been in ill 
health. 


Tue Reverenp E. Eart Orwie, associate pro- 
fessor of the Bible at Lafayette College, died on 
March 12, at the age of thirty-seven years. 


JoHN Newton TruuMan, Democratic repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1915 to 1929 and 
formerly president of the University of Ar- 
kansas, has died at the age of seventy years. 


Dr. Attyn Assorr Youna, professor of 
political economy at the University of London 
since 1927, formerly professor of economics at 
Harvard University, died on March 8, at the 
age of fifty-two years. 


THe RicHT REVEREND GeorGE Henry SOMER- 
SET WALPOLE, Bishop of Edinburgh, died on 
March 4, at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. 
Walpole, who was the father of Hugh Walpole, 
the novelist, was from 1889 to 1896 professor 
of dogmatic theology in the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. 


Dr. Wituiam L. Mowuison, a distinguished 
mathematician, died in London on March 11, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. He had been 
master of Clare College, Cambridge, since 
1915. 


Dr. Maurice WAKEMAN, of the Yale School 
of Medicine, died on March 2 aboard a steam- 
ship between the Azores and Southampton, 
England, after having contracted phlebitis while 
studying yellow fever in Lagos, Nigeria. Dr. 
Wakeman obtained leave in February, 1928, to 
study the chemical pathology of the disease 
which was indexed by the late Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi. He sailed for Lagos as a member 
of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Institute, three of whose members 
already have died. Six weeks ago Dr. Wake- 
man contracted the disease and his condition 
became so serious that it was decided that he 
must return to the United States. Dr. Wake- 
man was thirty-two years old. Dr. Wakeman’s 
father is Dr. Alfred J. Wakeman, chemist of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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_tion; his brother, Dr. Edward Taylor Wakeman, 


clinical instructor in pediatrics in the Yale 
School of Medicine; and his sister, Mrs. Robert 
L. Calhoun, has received the medical degree 
from the Yale Medical School. 


A PUBLIC ceremony commemorating the rela- 
tions of Carl Schurz with Columbia University, 
announced as part of the Carl Schurz Cente- 
nary, will be held at Columbia’s Deutsches Haus, 
on Tuesday evening, March 19, under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, the 
Germanistic Society of America and the Carl 
Schurz Centennial Committee. Charles Nagel, 
of St. Louis, secretary of commerce and labor 
in the Taft administration, will deliver the prin- 
cipal address. George McAneny, past president 
of the Borough of Manhattan, will speak for 
the centennial committee. Dr. F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, dean of the graduate faculties, will pre- 
side. Carl Schurz received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Columbia in 1899. A 
Carl Schurz fellowship was established in his 
honor. The university also has a Carl Schurz 
Library Fund. 


Aw unfortunate note was printed in the issue 


of this journal for March 2. A statement his- 
torically correct concerning the library school 
of the New York Public Library was made as 


of a current event. The library school of the 
New York Public Library became part of the 
School of Library Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1926. 


As the result of a joint resolution presented 
to the Congress, the President will issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe May 1 as Child Health Day. 


THE seventeenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
will be held in Seattle, April 16 to 18. E. B. 
Stevens, registrar at the University of Wash- 
ington, is in charge of local arrangements. 
Present plans inelude excursions in the vicinity 
of Seattle and banquets at which the Pacific 
Coast registrars will act as hosts. The conven- 
tion headquarters will be at the Olympic Hotel. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competitive ex- 
aminations: Teacher of home economics, senior 
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high school, $1,860; teacher of home economics, 
junior high school, $1,680; teacher of home eco- 
nomics, elementary, $1,560; applications must 
be on file with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than April 9. An 
examination will also be held for principal in 
the normal training department in the Indian 
Field Service, for duty at Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas. The entrance salary is $2,- 
300 a year, less $240 a year for quarters, fuel 
and light. Higher-salaried positions are filled 
through promotion. For this position the In- 
terior Department prefers unmarried women 
without dependents. 


A THREE-MONTH campaign to raise $100,000 
for the establishment of a World Education 
Foundation is being entered upon by the World 
Federation of Education Associations. It is 
hoped that 100,000 persons, professional teach- 
ers and others, will contribute $1.00 each toward 
the cause of international understanding 
through education. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
set aside a fund for scholarship grants to those 
preparing for library work. The amount avail- 
able for the next school year is sufficient to pro- 
vide for a limited number of appointments. 
The purpose of the grants is to enable persons 
who already have had experience in library 
work, and who have shown promise of capacity 
to contribute to the advancement of the library 
profession, to pursue a year of study and re- 
search in library problems. Their work will be 
done not necessarily in residence but invariably 
in connection with an educational institution 
recognized as appropriate for supervising the 
study, and the results will be expected to con- 
stitute a definite contribution to library science 
or to the professional equipment of the libra- 
rian. The stipend will be $1,500 or more and 
will vary according to the requirements of indi- 
vidual students. A report of the year’s work 
will be required from each person receiving ap- 
pointment. Applicants should write to the Ad- 
visory Group on Library Scholarship Grants, 
Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, from whom they can obtain full infor- 
mation. 


For the first time the new Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago will offer 
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summer quarter courses. Candidates for de- 
grees in this school must have a bachelor’s de- 
gree equivalent to that conferred by leading 
colleges, a year of training in an accredited 
library school, and a year of library experience. 
The Graduate Library School is an outgrowth 
of a movement on the part of the library pro- 
fession for an institution devoted exclusively 
to research and to graduate study at the higher 
levels in the field of librarianship. The kinds 
of positions for which the school will give 
preparation include those of administrators of 
pyblic, college and university libraries, teachers 
for library schools and training classes, teachers 
of library science in teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools, and libraries of special collections 
such as law, history, medicine, science, mathe- 
matics and Americana. The summer quarter 
faculty will include James Christian Meinich 
Hanson, professor of bibliography, classifica- 
tion, and cataloguing, formerly acting director 
of the Harper Memorial Library; Douglas 
Waples, professor of educational method; Dr. 
Pierce Butler, of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, and Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, assistant 
librarian of Princeton University. Among the 
courses offered are those on “The Library and 
the Education of Adults,” “Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Printed Book,” “Bibliography” and 
“Individual Research.” 


Dr. H. D. SHetpon, dean of the school of 
education of the University of Oregon, is re- 
ported to have announced that a non-sectarian 
school of religion at the University of Oregon 
will probably be opened next autumn. The 
school, of which Dr. Sheldon is acting chairman, 
will instruct in religion in a broad sense, and 
will aim to instil in the youth of the univer- 
sity a clearer conception and better understand- 
ing of religious faith. 


Tue superintendent of schools of Chicago has 
authorized the use of space in the Kinzie School, 
one of the older buildings of the north side, for 
a center where a group of health department 
and social service workers will serve as con- 
sultants with the educational staff of the sur- 
rounding schools. 


THe New Jersey State Board of Education 
has passed a resolution in opposition to the 
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present form of the bill in the legislature for 
the appointment of a Board of Regents to act 
in matters of higher education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity or other institutions that may come 
under state control. One objection was to the 
provision that the Board of Regents determine 
the state’s needs in connection with higher public 
education. “This board function and power 
might be claimed to include the state normal 
schools and particularly those at Trenton and 
Montclair, which are now of collegiate stand- 
ard, and therefore institutions of public higher 
education.” . 


A pBruL has been introduced in the Maine 
senate to amend the law requiring the superin- 


WHO IS DISHONEST? 


DurtneG the last five years a subsidized group 
of experts has been collecting statistics and 
announcing conclusions on the subject of hon- 
esty. In the aggregate, hundreds of school 
days have been occupied and thousands of chil- 
dren in school attendance have been subjected 
to these tests. 

This is what usually happens. When a 
foundation wishes to expend money for social 
study of any kind, it expects its surveyors to 
domicile themselves in the public schools. The 
statistics would be more valuable if they re- 
flected the thoughts and ideals of all classes and 
conditions of men and women, but it is so much 
easier to ask questions of children in regular 
school attendance. They can not escape the 
questions and they must answer. 

It is difficult to see why school officials per- 
mit these intrusions. Parents send children to 
school that they may be educated, not that they 
may be subjected to tests whose sole purpose 
is to furnish the information which some 
scholar or some organization desires. No arti- 
_ ficial test in honesty can in any way add to the 
child’s education, while it must be admitted 
that it may be harmful to his personal ideals. 
However, regular school work and the educa- 
tive process stop while school time and school 
organization are surrendered to the investi- 
gators. No one has tried to list the number of 
subsidized and individual workers who in this 
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tending school committee of every city to cause 
every child in the public schools to be given a 
physical examination once a year by requiring 
further that tests of hearing shall be made by 
apparatus adequate to detect even slight degrees 
of impairment of hearing. 


Aprquate funds for the reconstruction of a 
State Normal School at Plattsburg, for the con- 
struction of a new building at the Potsdam 
State Normal School, and for the replacement 
of the present Normal School building at 
Geneseo will be requested of the Legislature as 
a result of action of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


way approach the schools, but the total is large 
and no one can justify this expenditure of 
school effort. Only this month a student seek- 
ing for thesis material sent to all high-school 
classes in ancient history in a certain state 
questions which in subject-matter ranged from 
Determinism to the League of Nations and re- 
quested that a half-hour a day for four days 
be given to his tests. A number of acquiescent 
schools actually gathered for him this material. 

Even more important in the tests of honesty 
is the ethical question involved. By deliberate 
planning, pupils are placed in situations where 
dishonesty is likely to be the result. May this 
fairly be done? The habits which we designate 
character are formed by the repetition of right 
actions and are weakened by irregular and 
unsocial responses. Two widely used tests are 
given as illustrations. 


(1) The over-change test. The subject is sent 
on a purchasing errand. It is prearranged with 
the merchant to give him a certain amount of 
over-change. The test is what he will do with it. 

(4) The missent letter. The subject receives a 
letter from a business firm enclosing twenty-five 
cents. The letter says that this amount is sent to 
balance his account with the firm, and requests 
that the receipt be sent back in the addressed and 
stamped envelope which is enclosed. 


In other tests stealing, lying and boasting are 
suggested and the opportunity presented. 
These tests are frankly called by the testers the 
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lying test, the stealing test, the peeping test, 
and the like. 

Tests have been designed to answer these 
questions: 


Can the subject be trusted not to cheat in a 
game? 

Can the subject be trusted to refuse credit 
which is not due him? 

Can the subject be trusted not to accept a tip 
for a trifling courtesy? 


In all these cases the pupil is brought into 
an artificial situation and is secretly watched 
either directly or by some cunningly concealed 
checking device. 

One test begins with this statement: 


There are fifteen statements listed below and 
three questions under each. Check the one which 
you think you would do in each case. Read these 
carefully and be honest in your answers. Take all 
the time necessary. You need not sign your name 
to the paper. 


The pupil accustomed to school conventions 
believes that when he is told he need not sign 
his name there is a guarantee that he may an- 
swer honestly and not be individually blamed. 
Yet entirely unknown to the pupils, several 
papers in each group, forty in all, were selected 
by means of a code marking. Twenty of the 
forty were pupils who were known to have been 
flagrantly dishonest during the year and who 
were generally problem pupils; twenty were 
considered as the most exemplary pupils in 
leadership and conduct. 

It is difficult to defend unethical actions used 
in testing the ethical reactions of pupils. In 
fact, one of the strongest native characteristics 
of boyhood is contempt for one who does not 
play the game squarely. 

In the test to-which reference has been made, 
these are sample statements: 


II. If, while you were playing, a street light 
was broken by some one in your crowd 
and you were asked about it, should you 

1. Say you knew nothing about it? 

2. Tell which one of the crowd threw the 
stone? 

3. Take your share of the blame as one of 
the crowd? 

V. As you go into a store you see very tempt- 
ing candy on an open shelf. Should you 
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1. Take just a bite? 

2. Not touch it even though you want it? 

3. Take some for yourself and your friend? 
. If you find a pocketbook containing money, 

should you 
1. Take it to a lost and found office at 
once? 
2. Take it home to think what to dof 
3. Hide it and keep it for yourself? 


It is evident that in this situation the proper 
answer depends somewhat upon accepted school 
conventions. This may be seen by translating 
into situations which adults face. 


II. If, at a Rotary dinner, a careless member 
burned a cigarette hole in the table cloth, 
should you 

1. Give his name to the proprietor? 

2. Tell the proprietor that the contract with 
him included ordinary wreckage? 

3. Pay the treasurer your share of the 
damage? 

. If, on a Sunday afternoon, you see fair 
apples under a roadside tree, should you 

1. Take two or three as nature’s gift? 

2. Take a half-bushel and offer payment at 
the next farm house, if any one is at 
home? 

3. Leave the apples untouched? 

. If you find a spare automobile tire in the 
street before your house, should you 

1. Advertise the find? 

2. Scrutinize the lost columns? 

3. Hold the tire until claimed? 


Referring once again to these experiments, it 
is of interest to note that the pupils for whom 
the teachers hold thumbs down as scholastically 
dishonest scored in this honesty examination 9 
per cent. higher than the teachers’ lily white 
pets. Another interesting by-product is this 
conelusion: The children enrolled in sectarian 
schools, with regular formal religious instruc- 
tion, in these tests deceive equally with those 
enrolled in public schools. 

In general, in all these tests the fact has been 
ignored that honesty is not a single trait any 
more than is accuracy or good manners. There 
are scores of different honesties, and one who is 
entirely honest in many situations will deceive 
in certain others, if our standards are made the 
eriterion. We all know that this is true for 
adults and it is equally true for children. An 
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embezzler may guard his wife’s reputation, his 
daughter’s character, his friend’s investments 
and his own spoken word with scrupulous care. 
In many situations, he is reliable; in one, at 
least, dishonest. A boy may be impudent to an 
irritating teacher. He may help a needy friend 
in an examination. He may deny that his 
slovenly mother is not immaculate—this, too, is 
dishonesty—but he may go long hungry before 
he will open another’s dinner pail. He like 
others is honest in streaks. 

One other device calls for criticism. It is 
ealled the improbable achievement technique. 
This is an illustration: 


(1) The puezle peg. This is a game of solitaire 
which may be bought in the toy stores. The prob- 
lem is to jump all the pegs off the board except 
one and leave this one in the center hole. Any one 
who has tried this knows how very difficult it is. 
The time allowed is five minutes for the first trial 
and three for the second. Consequently, any child 
who claims to have solved it in the time allowed 
is cheating or else he is one of those very rare per- 
sons who by many hours of previous practice has 
learned the game so well as to do it in five 
minutes. 


This technique is frequently used and is de- 
clared to be very satisfactory. It may use for 
a basis the curve of normal distribution, but it 
sets up a hypothetical time limit and then ranks 
as dishonest all who surpass this assumed stand- 
ard. This is weighting the dice against the 
children with a vengeance. If they fail, they 
are dumb-bells. If they succeed, they are 
cheats. 

E. W. BurrerFi£Lp 

Concorp, N. H. 


DORMITORY VALUES FOR STUDENTS 

CONSIDERABLE attention has been given re- 
cently by college authorities to the way housing 
conditions affect the scholastic standing of stu- 
dents. In accord with this type of survey the 
recent grades of young women in Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, have been examined. 

The “D” and “F” grades are the ones that 
have been considered. These are the two low- 
est grades given by our college. “D” is given 
by our college for achievement of poor quality, 
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distinctly below the average, but still passing. 
“F” is given where the quality of work does 
not merit credit. The object of this survey was 
to find how “D” and “F” grades of the fall 
quarter of this school year were distributed 
among the following groups of women: those 
working for room and board in private homes, 
those doing light housekeeping and those living 
in dormitories. 

The average distribution of “D” and “F” 
grades among all the young women students 
was 1.37 eredit hours per young woman stu- 
dent. The young women doing light housekeep- 
ing averaged 1.74 credit hours; young women 
working for room and board in private homes 
averaged 1.81 credit hours; young women living 
in the dormitories averaged 1.33 credit hours. 
In other words, while the young women living 
in the dormitories made less than the average 
number of “D” and “F’” grades made by all 
the women students, the women students work- 
ing for room and board in private homes and 
those doing light housekeeping averaged con- 
siderably more low passing and failing grades. 

To college authorities this is the natural re- 
sult. Both the student working for room and 
board and the light-housekeeping student have 
to devote a number of hours per day to house- 
work. That is not the case of the student 
housed in the dormitory. 

Not only does scholarship suffer, but all too 
frequently other essential values to be derived 
while in college are diminished. The light- 
housekeeping girl very often goes home each 
week-end, so her social life and interests are 
not increased by college. Both the student 
working for room and board and the light- 
housekeeping student crowd out the values to 
be derived from extra-curricular activities and 
from making numerous friends. School au- 
thorities who are seeking employees are to-day 
anxious not only regarding the academic aver- 
ages of candidates, but also how candidates 
will contribute to the life of the community. 

Too many young students to-day are practic- 
ing false economy in their living. Let econo- 
mies be more along the line of simple and inex- 
pensive clothing, and let more of the recreation 
be the wholesome, varied recreation the college 
affords. 
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Stephen Leacock, of MeGill University, in- 
sisted that the first need in establishing a college 
is to have halls of residence for the students. 
Learning to live with groups is a great prepara- 
tion for life after college. 

Presidents in many of our colleges and uni- 
versities that have halls of residence have found 
that students housed in dormitories have higher 
academic averages than those living under other 
conditions. ° 

There is no doubt that dormitories offer 
greater seclusion and quiet to the student if 
she really wishes to study. The life of the 
whole residence hall is centered around the idea 
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of what is most conducive to the best interests 
of the student’s life and comfort. 

My advice as one deeply interested in young 
college women’s getting the maximum returns 
for money and time spent in college is to live 
where conditions are most favorable to best 
academic and social conditions. Our recent 
survey agrees with numerous other ones—that 
the academic standing of siudents living in 
college halls of residence is higher than that of 
students living under other conditions. 

Ex.ua Lee Moviton, 
Dean of Women 
NorTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT AMBASSADORS TO FRANCE 


TWENTY-ONE American ambassadors, without 
college training or experience in public affairs, 
were about to embark on an important interna- 
tional mission. A casual observer on the pier 
in New York that morning early in last July 
would not have noticed anything very unusual 
or suggestive of ambassadorial dignity. He 
would have seen a crowd of keen, young 


American fellows, animated by an irrepressible 


spirit of enthusiasm and anticipation. From 
appearance it might have been the reunion of 
school friends after a good vacation. In re- 
ality, with the exception of a few small groups, 
they had never seen one another before that 
morning. They had come from many states 
from California to Maine, and they represented 
many schools from Chicago to Boston. To 
balance this geographical and institutional di- 
versity they had several things in common. 
All were secondary school upperclassmen, or 
else had just been graduated, and every last 
one was intensely thrilled by the realization 
that he was not only going to spend the summer 
in Europe, but that he was also a part of a 
pioneer venture in promoting international rela- 
tions. 

At the end of eight days on board ship every 
one was thoroughly acquainted. It seemed as 
though they had known each other for years. 
The adult leaders, some of whom had lived on 
the continent, had in the meantime prepared 
the groundwork for the summer’s plan by dis- 


cussing the objectives of the expedition, ex- 
plaining French customs and setting all to 
thinking in the same direction, so that definite 
group morale was established. 

Every turn of the hundred and fifty mile 
motor ride up the Seine valley from Havre re- 
vealed so much of interest that the trip seemed 
but a fraction of the distance. The weather 
was so perfect that even the most confirmed 
grouch could have found no fault, except, per- 
haps, to complain that it was too good to last. 

Finally, at the end of a winding, cobblestoned 
street of the village of Jouy-en-Josas the bus 
drew up before an impressive gateway in a 
great wall. A brass plate on one side was 
marked “Le Montcel.” After the driver had 
made a cautious comparison of the width of the 
gateway with the breadth of his vehicle, the 
motor entered the grounds, climbing an im- 
maculately swept and bordered driveway, wind- 
ing under the trees, and stopped in front of 
a huge white stone building, the Chiteau du 
Monteel, which seemed to have grown up out of 
the midst of lovely flower beds. A beautiful 
spot; and a place where the imagination could 
run riot! Part of the chateau was built in the 
thirteenth century, although it has been entirely 
remodeled and comfortably equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences. Forty acres of eighteenth 
century landscaping of forest, lawns, flowers 
and streams stretched away from the chiteau, 
up the hill and through the glens, the whole 
being surrounded by the usual high stone wall. 
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From Versailles, only three miles away, or from 
Paris, but ten miles distant, the French kings 
used to pass here to their favorite hunting- 
grounds nearby. Several other restored medi- 
eval chateaux looking down from the elevations 
about suggested the glamour of knighthood days. 
Le Montcel, once the residence of a wealthy 
titled family, now houses a private school for 
French boys during the winter months. 

Here for the next six weeks the twenty-one 
American boys and ten French boys lived to- 
gether and had the time of their lives. Fore- 
noons between Monday and Friday were quite 
similar. Breakfast at eight was followed by 
two one-hour periods of required instruction. 
There was an intervening hour which could 
be spent optionally in a class in French har- 
monies or another in French literature or in 
reading, writing, light games, or just sitting 
about under the trees chatting together. During 
the instruction periods the American boys 
studied the French language and culture under 
French instructors. At the same time the 
French boys studied English and American his- 
tory and life with the American instructors. 

Afternoons were occupied in sports of both 
countries, each group teaching the other games 
not already familiar; in sightseeing trips to 
Paris by train; journeys in small groups by 
bicycle to Versailles, St. Cloud, Saint-Germain, 
Sévres, the aviation fields and many other 
points; hikes over the hills, or in simply enjoy- 
ing the allurements of Montcel. In the evenings 
there were dances, games, concerts or theater 
and opera parties to Paris. If an important 
point was to be visited on the morrow a French 
instructor would prepare the way by telling in 
French about its history, significance and spirit. 
Sometimes the whole assembly would hold a 
kind of council in which French boys would 
tell about French customs or current events in 
English, and the Americans would do the same 
in French. Occasionally the afternoon and 
evening were combined in a picnic supper taken 
to some delightful, memory-haunted spot within 
walking distance, followed by stories and songs 
and a homeward walk by moonlight. 

Week-ends were reserved for the long excur- 
sions to the battlefields, Touraine, Fontaine- 
bleau, and other distant points. Motor buses 
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were often used, but the combination train and 
bicycle trips were voted the most popular. All 
these experiences were shared by the French 
and Americans. As a result they learned to 
know one another quite well and formed many 
firm friendships. 

August twenty-fifth, the day of leave-taking, 
came all too soon. Regretful good-byes were 
tempered for the Americans by the thought 
that there lay ahead four days of adventure in 
Switzerland, two more in London ap‘ then the 
homeward voyage. 

What was it all about? In the autumn of 
1927 several headmasters met in New York to 
wrestle anew with the problems and aims of 
education. No doubt every school in the land 
claims, or would like to claim, that it is giving 
its youth a liberal education. They understand 
it and try to achieve it in various ways. 
Everett Dean Martin says that a liberal educa- 
tion is “something that will broaden the inter- 
ests and sympathies of people regardless of 
their daily occupation.” Part of the aim of 
true education, according to G. Stanley Hall, 
is to “break down prejudices, religious, polit- 
ical, philosophical, literary and social.” These 
headmasters believed that their real job was not 
limited to preparing young fellows to meet 
college entrance requirements, but that it also 
involved the broadening of sympathies, the 
breaking down of prejudices and, in this inter- 
national age, the training for world citizenship. 
Believing that misunderstandings and wars 
between nations often arise through long-dis- 
tance misjudgments, they sought to find ways 
in which American schools could develop con- 
tacts that would tend to promote cordial rela- 
tions between countries, and at the same time 
advance the cause of education. Thus was born 
the “International Fellowship through School- 
boy Contacts” idea. For a number of reasons 
it was decided to try it first in France. The 
plan received an enthusiastic reception by the 
French educators, who gave full and immediate 
cooperation in setting up the program. 

Invitations to join in the project and an 
outline of the plan were sent to a number of 
the leading schools. The following finally par- 
ticipated and sent representatives: Loomis In- 
stitute, Windsor, Conn.; Kent School, Kent, 
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Conn.; Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass.; Nichols 
School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, Ohio; Episcopal Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Winnetka School, Winnetka, 
tll. Newton High School and Brookline High 
School, both in Massachusetts, each sent a 
delegate. The boys were selected as represent- 
ing the best in character, scholarship, athletic 
spirit and citizenship in their respective schools. 
To be selected was justly considered a coveted 
honor. They paid their own expenses, except 
in some cases where they could not afford it, 
and where they were subsidized by benefactors 
interested in the experiment. All the necessary 
cost of the trip was put on a cooperative basis 
and was so well managed that it was very little 
more expensive than many summer camps in 
America. Last season’s experience may make 
possible an even lower rate for following years. 

The rather highly selective quality of the 
group was not only fundamental in the success 
of the venture but it was also a great satisfac- 
tion to the leaders. Everywhere they attracted 
favorable comment and aroused inquiry as to 
who these striking young fellows were. One 
English ship’s captain remarked that he had 
never carried such a fine crowd of young gen- 
tlemen on any voyage! 

In a similar way the French chose ten high- 
type boys from their lycées and colleges, which 
correspond to American high schools. 

The American leaders in the project were: 
W. Huston Lillard, headmaster of Tabor; 
Roderick Beebe, of Tabor; Howard C. Rice, 
of Loomis; Maurice B. Makepeace, of Dartmouth 
College, and Raymond A. Mickel, of Western 
Reserve Academy. The French leaders were 
Paul Jeanrenaud, director of the school at 
Monteel; Charles Jeanrenaud, of Montcel; 
Lucien Broche, of the University of Paris; 
Laurent Gautier, of Paris; Joseph Harel, of 
Versailles, and Marcel Arland, of Monteel. 

Time alone will demonstrate the full worth 
of the idea in promoting international under- 
standing. That will be conditioned in part by 
the continuance of the plan. Before last sum- 
mer was ended arrangements were made for 
continuing and enlarging the project, including 
its extension to other countries. Both sides 
were enthusiastic about carrying on. Judging 
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from evidence now available, the initial season 
was successful even beyond the expectations of 
its promoters. In answer to inquiries recently 
sent out, the American boys were almost unani- 
mous in asserting their increased understanding 
of the French people, their broadened appre- 
ciation of Old World history and culture and 
their deepened sympathies with certain French 
view-points as a result. These answers merely 
confirmed after five months what they had 
expressed in reports at the close of the summer. 
It is even more significant that fourteen of the 
American boys are carrying on correspondence 
with eight of their young friends in France. 

The reactions on the other side may be 
summed up in statements from two of the 
French people. 


Before this summer my opinion of Americans 
had been formed from what I read in the news- 
papers, and from what I had seen of the tourists 
in Paris. I thought of them as being wealthy, 
extravagant, unrestrained, rather crude, always de- 
manding things, and quite unappreciative of what 
we have learned to hold in great esteem. I frankly 
looked forward to the summer with somewhat 
mixed feelings. Now, I am happy to say that it 
has been most pleasant. My opinion of Americans 
has been completely revised in their favor. 


Following is a letter from the father of one 
of the French boys: 


Jacques has just returned. He is very enthusi- 
astic about his stay at Montcel which has given him 
the opportunity to appreciate your American young 
men. 

He continues to praise them. I believe sincerely 
that the end at which you aimed in bringing to- 
gether all this youth in some ways of so different 
mentality, has been attained and that a common 
understanding of the mind and the characteristics 
of our two countries has been the result of these 
six weeks of close contact between our youth. Per- 
sonally I appreciate the straightforwardness and 
**spontaneity’’ of the American boys with whom I 
have conversed. 

I hope this session is only a prelude and that 
in the years to come these boys will have again 
the joy of meeting each other either in France 
or America to create again a friendship for the 
very great good of our two nations so well adapted 
to understand each other. 

Raymonp A. MICKEL 

WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION 


On ty last month the Church Congress decided 
for the first time in its long history to venture 
overseas and to hold its annual meeting this 
year in Toronto. And now it is announced that 
the next meeting of the Canadian National 
Council of Education, to be held this April in 
British Columbia, will be an Imperial confer- 
ence in a new sense. Not only will Australia 
and New Zealand be fully represented at Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, but the English Board of 
Education, in the persons of its permanent sec- 
retary and its chief inspector, will take an 
active part in the proceedings. This is excellent 
news, if it may be taken as evidence that the 
future of Canada and of the Mother Country 
is seen to depend very largely on closer coop- 
eration in matters intellectual as well as ma- 
terial. The participation of Whitehall for the 
first time on such a scale in an education con- 
ference overseas should form a valuable pre- 
eedent. But if the full benefit is to be obtained 
from mutual interchange of ideas, it will be nec- 
essary that our local authorities should also, so 
far as may be practicable, take part in the con- 
ference, and we understand that the Canadian 
Council is extending an invitation to them. 


Canada knows that at home national education 
is almost entirely decentralized. The work of 
the board is mainly advisory and, so far as the 
treasury concurs, financial; the practical con-. 
duet of the schools is in the hands of the local 
bodies, which are now given an opportunity of 
sharing ideas and experience in British Colum- 
bia. It will be welcome news if at all events 
the more important of them are able to accept 
it. Fortunately the special subject of the con- 
ference—“Education and Leisure”’—is pecu- 
liarly suited to what should prove to be an in- 
ternational discussion. Vocational teaching is 
not so suited, for its methods must depend less 
on general principles than on local needs and 
conditions. In a sense, however, education in 
all nations and languages is, or should be, “edu- 
eation for leisure.” If the hours not devoted to 
the business of earning a living are wisely 
spent, there follows well-being for nation and 
individual ; if ill-spent, there will be crime, mis- 
ery, discontent and all that is subversive of 
well-being, both for the citizen and for his coun- 
try. Though in these difficult days of the 
crowded curriculum there is increasing danger 
lest knowledge come and wisdom linger, the old 
truth remains that “the wisdom of a learned 
man cometh by opportunity of leisure.”—The 
London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF RATING 
SCHEMES 

Personauity rating cards, blanks and forms 
of various kinds have been widely used and 
widely criticized. For a number of years the 
University of Chieago has been securing a large 
amount of information concerning each appli- 
eant for admission, and a part of this was in 
the form of a rating of the applicant on various 
points by one or more of the high-school in- 
structors. These rating sheets are always given 
some consideration in determining what dis- 
position should be made of an application, 
although they have always been used advisedly. 





Two different forms for rating the student 
have been used. In the original form, the 
teacher was asked to indicate in which portion 
of his class a student ranked in certain traits 
including attitude toward school work, intel- 
lectual ability, leadership, purposefulness and 
social adaptability. This blank has been re- 
vised and is now in the form of a series of 
parallel lines representing certain personality 
qualities with descriptive terms placed at 
various points along each line—ranging from 
superior at the left to inferior at the right— 
with instructions to the teacher to place a check 
at the point on the line where, in his opinion, 
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the student should rate. A typical example 
follows. 


Intellectual Ability and Aptitude | 
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blanks—-since, if the tendency were to give the 
same rating right down the sheet, the same 





Alertness, cleverness, brightness, power 
to assimilate, faculty of adjustment to 
new situations. i 


“Two studies have been carried out, one on 
each type of rating sheet, to determine to what 
extent the blanks were reliable in predicting 
student success in the university. 

In the first study, the entire membership of a 
freshman class was followed up. The ratings 
given them by high-school teachers were secured. 
Their scholastic records were tabulated, and the 
relation between this record and the previous 
rating noted. This relation is shown by Table I. 
This table indicates the percentage of the stu- 
dents given each rating whose scholastic records 
were satisfactory at the close of the first year 
in college. Seventy-one and nine-tenths per 
each composed of twenty-five students, were 
work. 


TABLE I 
PER CENT. OF FRESHMEN WHO MADE SATISFACTORY 
SCHOLASTIC RECORDS SHOWING THE RATINGS 
GIVEN THEM BY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





Per cent. of students in each rat- 
ing who made satisfactory 
university records 








Rating 1 ° 3 4 5 
(Highest) (Lowest) 
Scholastic ability 84.1 63.4 53.7 40.0 33.3 
Attitude toward 
School work ... 79.9 68.4 483 42.9 28.6 
Purposefulness .. 77.7 62.5 54.9 25.0 28.6 
Leadership ........ 81.6 713 64.7 744 53.8 
Social adaptabil- 
BF ~...»——' Fa - FIR FOO" 28. 768 








It will be noted that the highest rating under 
ability has denoted a group of students having 
a record much better ihan that of any of the 
other groups. This is also true, but to a 
smaller extent, of the highest ratings on “Atti- 
tude” and “Purposefulness.” The ratings on 
“Leadership” and “Social Adaptability” are 
interesting in that there is so little variation in 
the percentages. They demonstrate quite 
clearly that teachers do think in filling out such 
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variation in percentages would appear under 
each point rated. 

In the second study, three different groups, 
each composed of twenty-five students, were 
selected. The first was composed of freshmen 
who had made an average better than B for a 
full year of work. The second group was com- 
posed of freshmen who were failing scholasti- 
cally. The third group was made up of appli- 
eants to whom admission had been refused 
because of low grades in high school and low 
scholastic aptitude test scores. Only students 
who had graduated from one of the large public 
high schools of Chicago or of the suburbs were 
included in any of the groups. 

In each case, the rating line described above 
was divided into ten equal parts and a check 
in a given sector was given a value of from 
1 to 10, depending on whether it was low or 
high. The averages of all the ratings of the 
three groups selected were next secured. These 
averages are presented in Table II. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGES OF RATINGS ON PERSONALITY POINTS OF 
THE MEMBERS OF THE THREE GROUPS STUDIED 











Average rating of Group 
Item rated Superior Failing “dissin 

group group 
Scholastic zeal 8.96 6.68 5.96 
Intellectual ability. 9.48 6.63 5.60 
Initiative in study... 8.88 6.83 6.12 
Integrity cco 9.36 7.84 6.42 
Leadership .............. 7.40 6.68 6.04 
Social adaptability... 7.32 7.36 6.52 





In reading Table II one must bear in mind 
that ten is the highest possible score and that 
these figures are averages. One or two low 
seores could draw a large number of very high 
ones down to a considerable extent. The 
median for the superior group was about 10 
in the first four items rated. 

Another point to consider is that 6 is at the 
mid-point for each line. In only two cases do 
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the averages fall below this median. This fact 
becomes more impressive as one studies the in- 
dividual cases—i.e., that very few students are 
rated very low on any one point. 





TABLE III 
INDIVIDUAL RATINGS OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE THREE 
GROUPS ON THE POINTS OF SCHOLASTIC ZEAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL ABILITY AND APTITUDE 














, Intellectual ability 
Scholastic zeal and aptitude 

Number of each Number of each 

group rated: group rated: 
rete ees 
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Table III gives the individual ratings for all 
members of the three groups on the first two 
items of the rating scale. The central tendency 
in each group is quite clear, but the amount of 
overlapping is very noticeable. Another per- 
tinent observation is that already noted, that 
there are very few really low ratings even in 
the poorest group. Whether there are no stu- 
dents in the high schools considered who 
should be rated so low, or whether such stu- 
dents realizing their weaknesses do not apply 
for admission to the University of Chicago, or 
whether teachers simply do not rate any stu- 
dents so far down the scale is a debatable point. 
The person using the scale must apparently 
assume that very few ratings of the lowest 
quarter will be made and can, if he wishes, 
draw an imaginary lower limit about one fourth 
of the way up. The fact should be emphasized 
again that the superior and failing groups are 
not those that had done well or poorly in high 
school or that the teachers expected would do 
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well or poorly, but that these groups actually 
had performed as indicated in the university. 
These individuals now constitute successes and 
failures in the eyes of the college authorities. 
Table III emphasizes the fact that though such 
seales have value in general, in considering 
specific cases they can not be accepted as decid- 
ing factors unless other data agree with the 
ratings given. 

Each applicant is asked to list five high- 
school teachers who are acquainted with his 
work. It is usual, when the rating by a teacher 
does not agree with other evidence or when 
there is a belief that further evidence would 
be of any value in making a decision on a case, 
to send directly to those four additional high- 
school teachers for additional ratings and 
statements regarding the student in question. 

The difference between the ratings by various 
teachers of the same student was studied in ten 
eases. In each case, after the first rating was 
received, a letter had been sent directly to the 
other teachers asking them to send in an inde- 
pendent rating on the student. In about half 
the cases the various ratings agreed quite well. 
In only one was there very wide variation. In 
this one case the variation was clearly explain- 
able by the rest of the student’s record, since 
he rated high in general intelligence and per- 
formed in elass in accordance with his desire 
to impress the teacher. In general, the state- 
ment seems justified that the agreement between 
ratings by different teachers was close enough 
to make the rating appear reliable enough for 
the plan to be continued. 

The studies lead to the conclusion that such 
rating schemes, subjective as they are, are of 
value in judging applicants. Used as they are, 
in connection with general statements from 
other members of the high-school faculty, the 
student’s school record and an autobiography, 
they aid in giving a complete picture of the 
prospective student. By recognizing the dangers 
and the weaknesses of any such plan, the officer 
of admissions can undoubtedly gain much valu- 
able information from the teachers who have 
had a year or more of experience with the 
applicant. 

Grorce R. Moon 
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